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OCTOBER. 

There comes a month in the weary year — 

A month of leisure and healthful rest; 
When the ripe leaves fall, and the air is clear : 

October : the brown, the crisp, the blest. 

My life has little enough of bliss : 

I drag the days of the odd eleven. 
Counting the time that shall lead to this — 

The month that opens the hunter's heaven. 

And oh ! for the mornings crisp and white. 
With the sweep of the hounds upon the track ; 

The bark-roofed cabin, the camp-fire's light. 
The break of the deer and the rifle's crack. 

Do you call this trifling ? I tell you, friend, 

A life in the forest is past all praise. 
Give me a dozen such months on end — 

You may take my balance of years and days. 

For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
And a pulse of evil that throbs and beats ;. 

And men grow withered before their prime 
With the curse paved in on the lanes and streets ; 

And lungs are choked, and shoulders are bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine ; 

And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd. 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 

And of all to which the memory clings. 
There is naught so sweet as the sunny spots 

Where our shanties stood by the crystal springs. 
The vanished hounds, and the lucky shots. 

— Geo. W.. Sears. 



PENELOPE'S WEB. 



My father and mother in-law were sitting, one on 
each- side of the open fire. My father was reading the 
Country Gent/eman —my mother -was knitting a mit- 
ten. She usually was knitting either a mitten, or a 
little red stocking, or a baby's shoe, or a wristlet, or 
a shawl. Her eyes were not good by gas-light ; and, 
as she was a manager of the Old Ladies' Home, a 
visitor at the Orphan Asylum, and a friend and pro- 
tector to forlorn children in general, she was never 
at a loss where to bestow her knitted goods. Not a 
baby on our square but came into an inheritance of 
mother's pretty work as surely as into a world of sin 
and misery. 

Missing the click of the needles, as one does miss 
a quiet sound to which the ear has grown used, I 
looked up. My mother had laid down her work, and 
was engaged in tying knots at different intervals in a 
length of doubled worsted. My father had dropped 
his paper, and was regarding her with an amused 
smile, in which there was a world of tenderness and 
gentleness. 

" What are you trying to do, mother dear? " said 
I, at last. 

" I am trying to see whether I can remember how 
I used to make harness?" answered the dear old 
lady, with a smile and a little sigh. " Not the kind 
they put upon horses ! " she explained, seeing my 
puzzled look ; " but that which belongs to a loom." 

" I never saw a loom ! " said I. 

" Ah, then I can hardly make you understand. The 
harpess is a very essential part of an old-fashioned 
loom.',' 

" Did you know how to weave ? " I asked. 

" That she did, as well as Penelope her namesake ! " 
said my father, answering for her. " I think, how- 
ever, she would have disposed of the suitors more' 
easily than that lady did." And my father quoted 
some Greek 'which sounded very nicely though I 
didn't understand it. The old gentleman read the 
classics a great deal in the' original, and was rather 
fond of quoting them. " I believe," he continued, 
after a pause, "that I owe my wife to her skill in 
weaving." 

" Tell me about it ! " said I, glad of anything to di- 
vert me. You see my husband was away about his 
business as an insurance adjuster, and there had been 
so many bad accidents that I could not help being 
anxious about him. 

" Yes, do, father ! " said my mother. 



•' Well, you must know, then," the old gentleman 
began ; " that I was an only child, and my parents 
naturally thought a deal of me. They moved from 
Vermont into the Genesee country at a very early 
day' — indeed my father was one of the first settlers 
of Bloomfield. Some day we will go back there, and 
see the old place. It was wild enough when they 
went there ; but in my time the wilderness was sub- 
dued, and blossomed like the rose. My father farmed 
two hundred acres, and owned a sugar-bush and a 
potashery. Potash used to be called Genesee money 
in those days, because the merchants made their re- 
mittances "to New York and Montreal in that coin. 
Well, I always had a turn for books and study, and I 
was not more than twelve years old when my father 
promised me, that if I would stay and help him till I 
was eighteen, he would send me to college. I was 
very happy in the prospect, for from the moment he 
said so, I knew the thing was as sure as any human 
arrangement can be. So I went to school winters, 
doing my Latin and Greek with the minister, and 
helping on the farm in summer, till I was eighteen. 
My birthday came in June, and my mother began di- 
rectly to make my new shirts. 

" ' Mother ! ' said L one day ; ' why did my father 
select Dartmouth for me ? ' 

" ' Your father and his brother both went there, and 
his folks lived in that neighborhood,' answered my 
mother. 

" ' L never knew my father had a brother ! ' said I, 
surprised. 

" My mother started, and looked troubled. Then 
she said, impressively: 'Abner, you must never 
mention the matter to your father. He never has 
spoken his brother's name since he moved out here, 
and he will riot allow me to do so. You were named 
for your uncle, but then it was your grandfather's 
name as well.' 

" ' But how did it happen ? ' I asked. ' What was 
the cause of the quarrel, for I suppose there was a 
quarrel ? ' 

" ' A girl, of course ! ' said my mother, with a tone 
of bitterness very unusual with her. 'Your father 
thought there was only one woman in the world, and 
that was Penelope Morrill; and she thought there 
was only one man in the world, and that was Abner 
Hoyt. I don't know how much she was to blame. 
My sister Abbey always took her part, arid said Pe- 
nelope was over-persuaded by her folks to say she 
would have Nathan. Anyhow, she broke off her en- 
gagement to your father and married Abner. Then 
your father married me, and we moved out here. 
That is all I know.' 

'"Did Uncle Abner have any family?' I asked, 
after a short silence. 

" ' I believe he had. They moved away from the 
place, and both he and his wife died young. Abbey 
always kept up her friendship with Penelope ; but I 
asked her never to say anything about them in her 
letters. When you are in 'Vermont, Abner, you must 
go to see Aunt Abbey.' 

" Well, I went to college, and, much to my delight, 
I entered in the Sophomore year. I got through my 
first two years with credit ; and, in my second sum- 
mer, I determined to take Paulet in my way, and go 
to see Aunt Abbey. 

" Paulet is a very queer little place, with more ups 
and downs, and wooded mountain sides, and running 
brooks, than ever I saw before. Aunt Abbey lived 
in a tiny red house, just where the 'little Paulet 
river ' runs across the road, and turns, at almost a 
right angle, to its former course. Just in front is a 
high rocky ledge, at the base of which the river flows 
for some distance, and then, directly under a high- 
arched bridge, pours down some thirty feet in a pretty 
little fall. 

" Aunt Abbey gave me a warm welcome. She was 
a widow, much older than my mother, and lived in 
the little red house with her daughter Malvina, a 
cheerful, sensible old maid, with learning enough for 
a college professor. Of course we had everything to 
talk about ; and I made acquaintance with a host of 
new cousins, both Hoyts and Marvins. I observed 
that almost everybody who called asked about Pe- 
nelope ; and the answer always was, that Penelope 
was oyer at Deacon Baker's, weaving. 

" ' Who is Penelope ? ' I asked, at last, of my 
cousin Malvina. 

"'Oh, Penelope Winder! — well, she's a kind of 
adopted child of ours. She's an orphan ; and when 
her step-father died she hadn't any home, and her 
mother was a great friend of ma's — so she naturally 
came to iis. We would like to keep her with us all 



the time, but she has very independent feelings, Pen 
has, and likes to support herself. She's a splendid 
hand at all kinds of weaving, and folks send for her 
far and near. But she makes her home with us, and 
as she' is to come home Saturday, we'll hitch up old 
bay, and go after her.' 

" I was pretty well disposed to like Penelope be- 
forehand ; and when young Doctor Ambler, who was 
the beau of the place, asked Malvina when Miss . 
Winder was expected, I felt that he had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty. When I saw Penelope, I un- 
derstood the reason. I felt at once that we were 
made for each other ; and I have never changed my 
mind. In a week's time we were as well acquainted 
as if we had known each other for years, and in three 
weeks we were engaged." 

" It was very imprudent in me ! " said my mother- 
in-law, demurely ; " I don't know how I came to do 
so." 

" Nor I ! I never could guess. Well, Aunt Abbey 
and Malvina both looked troubled when we told 
them of it. 

" ' I'm afraid it won't do, children,' said my aunt, 
— 'I am, indeed. Perhaps I ought to have foreseen 
and prevented it. You have heard of your uncle 
Abner ? ' 

" ' Mother mentioned him to me, once,' I replied ; 
' but she cautioned me never to speak of him to 
father.' 

" 'Just so. I was afraid it was that way,' said Aunt 
Abbey. ' How folks can be so inveterate, I don't 
know. Well, Penelope, here, is your uncle's only 
child. You see, her mother married again after his 
death. She was left kind of forlorn with this baby, 
and I asked her to come and stay the winter with me. 
Old Major Winder he took a great fancy to her, and 
— well, I suppose it was natural enough.' 

" ' Natural for some folks,' said Malvina, with em- 
phasis. 

" ' Well, anyhow, th^old man was very good to her, 
and gave the child a good education. But, you see, 
he never made a will. I used to talk to him about it, 
and he always said he meant to provide for Penelope. 
But he was taken suddenly one day, and the daugh- 
ter by the first marriage, who never could abide 
Penelope nor her mother — ' ^ 

" ' Nor anybody else, but herself,' interrupted Pe- - 
nelope. ' I never could understand how she could . 
be Father Winder's daughter.' 

" ' She wasn't much like him, that's certain ; for a 
sweeter tempered old gentleman never lived,' con- 
tinued my aunt. 'Anyhow she took everything; 
Pen had hard work to get even her own mother's 
things. However, she did get them at last, and then 
she came to us. When her own father died, I did 
write a letter to your father unknown to Penelope ; 
but such a letter as he sent me. I never dared let 
your mother see it. Pen, but I'll show it to you both 
now.' 

"So she did. It was a bitter, hard letter — and 
cruel and unforgiving. My cheeks burned with an- 
ger and shame when I read it. Penelope did not say 
a word at first, but presently she brightened up. 

" ' Aunt Abbey,' said she ; ' if I could see Uncle 
Nathan, I am sure I'd make him like me in spite of 
himself.' 
" ' I believe you would,' said I. . 

" ' Well, I don't know — your father is dreadful set,' 
said my aunt. 'Anyhow, Abner, you owe every- 
thing to your father, and you ought not to go against 
him.' 

" ' Aunt Abbey is right,' said Penelope, after a little 
pause ; ' it won't do, Abner. We must give it up for* 
the present.' 

"I was very unhappy at the idea, arid I dare say 
said mainy foolish things — " 
" That you did ! " interrupted my mother. 
" Well, Penelope was firm ; and when we parted, 
she would not even promise to write to me. I was 
so downhearted all my vacation that father thought 
I was sick, and was for keeping me at home ; but I 
opposed that plan with all my might, as you may 
guess. I once tried to introduce the subject of my 
uncle with my father, but got such an answer, that I 
never attempted it again. I was very unhappy, 
indeed ; I couy not bear to quarrel with my father, 
though I thought him very much to blame ; but 
neither could I endure the thought of not marrying 
Penelope. 

" Things were in this state when I returned to col- 
lege. I had heard from Penelope once, through 
Malvina, who told me, among other bits of news, that 
the Lyman family from Paulet were going to move to 



